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Simple Treatment op Poisoning with Malefeen. — The New 
York Medical Journal says: Malefern (aspidium), which is so often used 
in the treatment of tapeworm, sometimes produces Very serious poisoning 
even after moderate doses. Thus twelve grammes of the extract produced 
a condition of collapse in a very strong patient, and injections of cam- 
phor and other remedies were tried without success. A very simple 
remedy was then administered, namely, the juice of a lemon, which 
immediately relieved the patient's symptoms and very quickly produced 
vomiting, after which the patient rapidly recovered. In giving the 
extract of malefern for the removal of tapeworms, Apolant (Deutsche 
medizinische Wochenschrift, 1905, No. 44) recommends the use of a 
powder consisting of five grains each of menthol and sugar of milk. 
This is given in wafers half an hour before the tapeworm remedy is 
taken. Other remedies which are recommended for the prevention of 
poisoning after taking malefern are black coffee and peppermint." 



Patent Medicines. — The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is carrying on a strenuous crusade against the traffic in patent 
medicines. This subject is also being dealt with in no uncertain manner 
in The Ladies' Home Journal and Collier's Weekly. 

A few facts are instanced here to show the necessity of this cam- 
paign. 

A nostrum called Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup, in which morphine is a 
principle ingredient, is said to have caused two deaths, that of an infant 
named Keck and a child two years old in Morocco, Indiana. 

Pink Pills for Pale People, advertised to cure paralysis, are a com- 
pound of green vitriol, starch and sugar. 

Peruna contains about 40% of alcohol. It would be better to 
give spiritus frumenti without disguise. 

Most of the patent medicines owe what efficacy they possess to 
morphine, opium, cocaine, strychnine, or alcohol. Powerful drugs, not 
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to be administered ad libitum, without prescription, and certain in many 
cases to produce when continued confirmed drug habits. 

Dr. Frank G. Wheatly, of North Abington, Mass., says : " It has 
been demonstrated that as much antiseptic value can be obtained 
from a solution of any of the common antiseptics for one cent as from 
$4.95 worth of Listerine." 



Nurses in Charge of Tuberculosis Cases. — Dr. John H. Nichols, 
Superintendent State Hospital, Tewksbury, Mass., as reported in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, says: "We teach" our nurses 
"about the micro-organism, the tubercle bacillus, without which the 
disease cannot exist. The great safeguards against tuberculosis are 
cleanliness, fresh air, sunlight, moderate exercise, regular habits of 
eating, sleeping, and bathing, especially of outdoor life." 

These prophylactic measures keep the nurse in a condition to resist 
bacilli which may be accidentally inhaled and prevent their finding 
suitable breeding-ground in the lungs. Nurses should avoid inhaling 
the breath of these patients when working over them or talking with 
them. The sputa should be received in paper receptacles, or gauze 
handkerchiefs, and, as the chief source of danger, immediately burned. 
All dust must be speedily removed from the room by wiping with damp 
cloths, which are afterwards carefully disinfected. 

In fourteen years, during which time over 5000 cases, mostly 
in the advanced stages of the disease, were cared for, Dr. Nichols knew 
of only one case where attendant, nurse, or physician had beyond doubt 
contracted the disease in the wards or in discharge of their duties. He 
believes no competent physician, or nurse, should exhibit any timidity 
whatever in caring for consumptives when allowed to control the sani- 
tary arrangements. 



Surgical Substitutes. — Says the American Journal of Surgery: 
"A scroll saw, with an assortment of a dozen saws, can be purchased at 
the hardware store for twenty-five cents; it is ideal for resection of the 
small bones of the hand and foot, for amputations of the digits, etc. 
Well tempered carpenter's chisels and gouges, and a carpenter's wooden 
mallet answer the purpose admirably for bone work. A useful bone 
drill can also be selected from the stock of the hardware dealer. A 
gardener's pruning knife and a carpenter's mitre saw are the best tools 
for the removal of plaster dressings. A cheap potato knife, rough 
sharpened on a stone, is excellent for cutting through starch bandages. 
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Crochet needles axe most useful for lifting stitches out of a sinus. 
Knitting needles find another purpose as a means of rupturing the 
membranes when this is needed in obstetrical work. Sharp and blunt 
retractors may be fashioned, in an emergency, by bending the tines of a 
fork and the handle of a spoon, respectively. A teaspoon is also useful 
as an elevator of the eye, when resection of the superior maxilla is per- 
formed. An inverted tea strainer is useful in the dressing after col- 
ostomy, to prevent pressure of the gauze upon the gut. A spoon-shaped 
potato cutter may be used, in an emergency, as a wound curette. Simi- 
larly, applicators, probes, and depressors may be improvised by twisting 
stout copper wire. The multiple surgical uses of the hair pin are also 
well known. Of stouter material, if necessary, a small self-retaining 
speculum can be quickly made from steel wire ; it often obviates the need 
of an assistant when searching the hand or foot for a foreign body. A 
wedge of hard wood makes a gag quite useful, often, when administering 
anaesthesia. A discarded thermometer case (or a hard rubber douche 
point) is a serviceable handle in which to mount, with candle grease or 
adhesive plaster, a stick of silver nitrate. Steel Spring tape measures 
are better than the wires generally sold for the purpose, for conducting 
to an X-ray tube the current from the coil or static machine ; easily kept 
taut, and quickly adjusted, they are safest for the patient and most 
convenient for the operator ; that they are not insulated is inconsequential 
— the coverings on the regular wires do not insulate the induced current. 
Cheap powder blowers, such as are used for insecticides, may be employed 
as insufflators in surgical work, and pepper boxes are useful for dusting 
powders. Wooden skewers are serviceable nail cleaners. Boiling pins 
and kitchen towel racks are very convenient for adhesive plaster, rubber 
tissue, etc., especially for hospital dressings. Grocers' bags are the 
most serviceable receptacles for soiled dressings. Tar paper is a smooth, 
fairly waterproof material to tack on the floor when preparing a room 
for operation." 



Union of Seveebd Nose. — The Medical Record notices an inter- 
esting case recorded in the British Medical Journal. A young woman 
lost the tip of her nose in a bicycle accident. The portion, measuring 
about three quarters of an inch from side to side, half an inch vertically 
and less than an eighth of an inch in thickness, and containing little 
cartilage, was picked up, placed in warm water for a few minutes, 
washed in lysol 1-40 and secured in position by four catgut stitches. 
The wound was painted with compound tincture of benzoin and a few 
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shreds of cotton wool saturated with this liquid applied. The patient 
was kept in bed about ten days and the wound healed by first intention. 



The Evils or Exclusive Milk Diets in Certain Forms of 
Infantile Diarrhoea. — The New York Medical Journal says : a Carre- 
tier, quoted in Repertoire de therapeutique, recently submitted a thesis to 
the Faculty of Bordeaux, in which he maintained the following pro- 
positions: Milk, which is the food of choice for infants who are in per- 
fect health during the first eight months of life, may be a cause of fatal 
digestive troubles, when given to infants suffering from diarrhoeal dis- 
eases. Beginning with the eighth month, milk can be well borne as late 
as the sixteenth month, but weaning is often begun at the eighth month by 
adding other articles of food. An exclusive milk feeding administered 
in the course of the second year, or a too great quantity of milk given 
together with semisolid food, may produce a rebellious dyspepsia, which 
will not cease, save after a change of the diet to a farinaceous or legu- 
minous food. This dyspepsia at times does not disappear until the milk 
is entirely banished from the dietary and is replaced by water in the 
preparation of the foods given to the infant Some dyspepsias at the 
end of the first period of infancy, and at the beginning of the second 
period (that is, after the eighth month), are aggravated by a milk diet. 
In such cases of course the change of food recommended above should 
be also adopted. 



The Ice Bag in the Precordial Kegion for Reducing Tempera- 
ture. — The New York Medical Journal says: "M. Leduc advocates 
(IS Union Medicate de Canada, from Revue de therapeutique) the pro- 
longed application of the ice bag to the precordium in the treatment of 
fever. He considers it an efficient substitute for the cold bath in some 
cases. The ice bag is separated from the skin by one or more layers of 
flannel, and is kept in place by a roller bandage. Caution is advised 
against removal of the cold application, which should remain in place 
until the temperature has remained for several days at the normal. One 
peculiar effect observed was that the action of antipyretic agents was 
notably increased by the ice bag." 



Raw Meat Alimentation in Tuberculosis. — The Medical Record, 
quoting from the Lancet, says : " R. W. Philip records the results of a 
series of observations. He found that the exhibition of raw meat was 
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followed by a marked increase in nitrogen retention, even with a dimin- 
ished intake. Intestinal metabolism was improved, there was a rapid 
increase in hemoglobin, while digestive leucocytosis (lymphocytosis) was 
increased, sometimes to more than double that occurring in relation to 
cooked meat. The following recipes are given for the actual prepara- 
tion of the meat : (1) Pounded raw meat; that is, finely minced or bruised 
beef slightly seasoned with salt, served natural, cold or gently warmed 
throughout, say from a quarter to half a pound, three times daily. The 
meat should be perfectly fresh. (2) Beef juice prepared as follows: 
extract half a pound of fresh meat in half a pint of cold water plus half 
a teaspoonful of salt for from one and a half to two hours at 35° C. 
Express the liquid through a cloth. Or the juice may be expressed from 
the meat directly without the addition of water with more powerful pres- 
sure. The meat juice must be freshly prepared for use on each occasion. 
(3) Eaw meat soup prepared as follows: Take half a pound of finely 
minced fresh meat and mix in a bowl with sufficient milk to produce a 
thick uniform paste. Immediately before serving add half a pint of 
milk at 60° C. ; or the soup may be made in a similar fashion with stock 
of beef or chicken, or veal, in place of milk." 



X-Eay in the Treatment of Canceb. — The Medical Record, 
quoting from the Lancet, says: "Eesults in ten cases are reported by 
Chisholm Williams. All were superficial growths, the accuracy of diag- 
nosis being supported by the microscopical findings. The question is often 
asked, says the author, ' When should z-rays be tried ?' His reply is ' as 
soon as the diagnosis is made,' whether the case is to go to the operating 
table or not. After operation, directly the scar is healed or even before that 
time if it shows the slightest appearance of being sluggish in the healing, 
a nodule of the size of a pea should have immediate treatment whether 
in the scar or not; this requires for its proper fulfilment con- 
stant observation by the medical attendant. A weekly examination is 
of the utmost importance to the patient. Even healthy wounds will 
heal the more readily under the stimulation of z-rays cautiously applied 
and in small doses, sufficient protection to the surrounding parts being 
all that is necessary. This form of treatment can be applied with any 
degree of safety only by medicinal practitioners; some terrible results 
have occurred in the hands of laymen and this fact has probably deterred 
patients and their advisers from taking full advantage of such suitable 
measures. One cannot promise, except in small superficial growths, a 
cure, but one can almost invariably obtain a measure of alleviation." 



